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Council  of  Regents  seeks  input  for  report  on  education 

Bv  Frank  ICnnhln/'h  zational  sfnirtiirr» r»f fho tt i xt  • , 


By  Frank  Knobloch 

The  head  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Quality  Education  in  a Fiscally  Re- 
sponsible Manner  visited  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus 
May  6. 

William  Marcotte,  chair  of  he 
Council  of  Regents’  body,  said  he 
was  at  the  college  to  gather  “prag- 
matic, concrete  statements  about 
how  we  can  make  suggestions  and 
comments  in  the  report  that  will  be 
useful  to  the  colleges  in  terms  of 
guidance  and  assistance  as  they  go 
through  the  recognizable,  inevita- 
ble process  of  change  that  is  now 
occurring.” 

Marcotte  reviewed  the  prelimi- 
nary task  force  report  before  an  au- 
dience of  38  faculty  members,  who 
asked  four  questions  during  the 
hour-long  session. 

The  intent  of  a 10-point  plan  is  to 
streamline  and  improve  the  college 
education  system. 

The  1 0 points  cover  such  areas  as 
finances,  leadership,  teaching,  se- 
mester lengths,  vision  and  collec- 
tive agreements. 

Marcotte  explained  to  the  audi- 
ence, which  was  devoid  of  students, 
why  students  weren’t  included. 

“We  did  not  speak  to  students  be- 
cause we’re  looking  at  the  organi- 


zational structure  of  the  college,  de 
livering  the  product,  as  opposed  to 
the  effectiveness  of  delivering  the 
product  from  a student’s  perspec- 
tive.” 

He  added,  however,  that  though 
students  weren’t  involved,  their  ex- 
ecutive and  associations  were  con- 
sulted. 

Asked  about  the  struggle  with  re- 
duced hours  that  students  face, 
Marcotte  acknowledged  some 
problems. 

In  terms  of  the  direction  of  vision 
for  a better  prepared  student,  well, 
if  we’re  going  to  offer  less  hours, 
we’re  going  to  need  better  students 
in  order  to  maintain  the  same  re- 
sults. 

“I  guess  you  could  look  at  it  in 
that  fashion.” 

One  problem  is  not  so  much  the 
rduction  of  hours,  he  said,  but  the 
necessity  to  add  general  education 

to  the  curriculum. 

“It’s  going  to  have  to  be  jammed 

into  that  same  shrinking  box  and 
that’s  a real  concern.” 

But  he  said  he  didn’t  know  if  the 
quality  of  education  has  eroded. 

John  Berry,  a 16-year  veteran  of 
Conestoga  College  who  teaches  in 
the  materials  management  program 
and  is  president  of  the  faculty’s 
union  local  (Ontario  Public  Service 


Employees  Union  Local  237),  said 
the  bottom  line  on  the  task  force  is 
that  during  the  last  contract  negoti- 
ations there  were  discussions  on  al- 
ternate types  of  teaching. 

“They  were  looking  at  alternate 
types  of  teachers  rather  than 
straight  professors  and  instructors.” 
The  task  force  is  an  extension  of 
that  process,  to  drive  costs  down, 
said  Berry. 

The  public  doesn’t  know  what’s 
happening  in  colleges  and  should 
be  better  informed,  said  Berry. 

“There’s  a major  erosion  of  qual- 
ity, such  as  the  decrease  in  course 
hours.  In  the  school  of  business 
over  the  last  two  to  three  years 
we’ve  pulled  out  200  to  300  hours 
out  of  core  areas.” 

“Alternate  delivery”  is  the  buzz 
word,  said  Berry. 

What  they  want  is  computer  as- 
sisted learning  packages,  self-di- 

i-cctcci  learr»tf»s?.  Rut 

always  need  integration  in  educa- 
tion. 

Berry  said  the  task  force  has  a 
mandate  to  try  to  balance  college 
budgets. 

“They’re  doing  everything  they 
can  and  it’s  come  to  the  point  where 
while  they  won’t  openly  admit  it, 
the  fact  is  the  quality  of  education 
is  starting  to  suffer  and  I think  that’s 


Marcotte  (r)  chats  with  OPSEU  representative  Phil  Cunnington. 

(Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


a damn  shame  in  this  province.” 
Paul  Tambeau,  a teacher  in  busi- 
ness administration  management 
studies,  said  he  thought  the  report 
was  comprehensive  in  terms  of  the 


recommendations  and  research 
done. 

“Industry  is  doing  more  with  less. 
When  you  work  smarter  you  can  do 
with  less,”  said  Tambeau. 


DSA  accused  of  unfair  hiring 


By  Michelle  Veil 

The  Doon  Student  Association  (DSA)  has  been 
accused  of  unfair  hiring  practices  for  the  coming 
year’s  administration  by  its  former  treasurer. 

Paula  Sossi,  a fourth-year  accounting  student,  said 
she  felt  she  deserved  a job  with  the  DSA  and  wasn’t 
taken  seriously  in  her  interview  for  the  position 
because  she’s  too  outspoken. 

Sossi  ran  for  president  of  the  DSA  and  lost  to 
Sabina  Kampf.  She  then  applied  for  two  jobs  with 
the  DSA  because,  she  said,  she  still  wanted  to  be  a 
part  of  it. 

She  didn’t  get  the  first  position,  director  of  public 
relations,  so  Sossi  applied  for  activities  assistant,  a 
job  she  said  she  thought  she  would  be  a shoo-in  for, 
given  her  experience  with  the  DSA. 

However,  Sossi  was  not  given  that  job  either,  and 
she  said  she  feels  it  was  not  a matter  of  her  qualifi- 
cations, but  of  her  personality  and  outspoken  nature. 

“The  reason  I didn’t  get  the  job  was  because  I 
would  cause  a lot  of  problems  for  them  next  year,” 
said  Sossi.  ' 

“I  have  a reputation  in  the  past  of  saying  if  some- 
thing isn’t  right.  Knowing  that’s  my  background, 
and  that  I’m  not  afraid  to  speak  out,  that  would  be  a 
reason  for  them  not  to  hire  me.” 

A personality  clash  between  herself  and  Kampf 
also  played  a big  part  in  the  hiring  process,  said 
Sossi. 

“We’ ve  clashed  from  the  beginning  and  I think  she 
always  held  that  against  me,  so  obviously  during  the 
interview,  she  wasn’t  taking  me  seriously.” 


Kampf,  however,  said  that  personal  feelings  had 
no  effect  on  the  hiring  process.  The  interviews  were 
conducted  by  Kampf,  Jacki  Allin  (vice-president  of 
student  affairs)  and  Deanna  Ciuciura  (vice-presi- 
dent of  operations)  and  were  based  only  on  the 
applicant’s  qualifications. 

Kampf  said  that  while  Sossi  does  have  a lot  of 
experience,  she  didn’t  bring  any  new  ideas  to  the 
interview. 

“Two  of  the  people  brought  folders  of  ideas  of 
what  they  had  already  done  and  wanted  to  do,”  said 
Kampf,  whereas  Sossi  didn’t. 

Sossi  said  she  did  not  have  many  plans  for  the  DSA 
because  she  had  done  most  of  the  things  she  wanted 
to  in  the  past  year. 

But,  she  said,  her  experience  and  desire  should 
have  proven  her  worth. 

She  cited  a time  last  year  when  Marlene  Ford 
(activities  co-ordinator)  was  ill  and  Sossi  took  over 
activities  in  her  absence. 

“I  thought  that  shows  I have  the  desire  to  do  things. 
I was  the  only  person  who  stepped  forward  to  do  all 
that.  I thought  that  would  make  me  look  like  an  even 
better  candidate.” 

Sossi  said  she  had  no  hard  feelings  toward  T.J. 
Osland,  who  did  get  the  position,  but  said  that  his 
past  performance  should  have  been  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Both  were  on  the  board  of  directors  last  year  and 
Sossi  said  she  attended  every  meeting,  while  Osland 
did  not. 

“I’ve  shown  up  to  whatever  I could.  I guess  that 
wasn’t  taken  into  consideration,”  she  said. 


300  responses 

College  supported  in  fight  over  nominees 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Conestoga  College’s  Alumni  As- 
sociation fought  back  when  it 
launched  a multi-media  campaign 
in  early  April  to  protest  the  rejec- 
tion of  two  board  of  governors 
nominees  by  the  Council  of  Re- 
gents. 

Now,  the  campaign  is  in  full 
swing  and  bringing  in  much  needed 
public  support,  said  association 
president  Monica  Himmelman. 

“We’ve  received  all  kinds  of  com- 
munity support,  not  just  from 
alumni,  but  from  all  kinds  of  people 
in  the  community  who  are  con- 
cerned with  what  is  happening.” 

The  campaign  consisted  of  30- 
second  radio  ads,  a series  of  news- 
paper ads  with  tear-off  protest 
forms  and  a banner  the  forms  will 
be  attached  to. 

It  also  includes  a plan  presented  to 
other  alumni  associations  at  a pro- 
vincial alumni  volunteers  confer- 
ence April  23  and  a direct  mailing 
campaign  to  the  college’s  alumni 
members  asking  their  support. 

Mary  Wright,  director  of  alumni 
affairs  at  Conestoga,  said  they  cre- 
ated a large  banner  which  will  be 
sent  to  Education  Minister  David 
Cooke  at  Queen’s  Park  once  the 
campaign  is  finished. 


“We  receive,  at  most,  60  newspa- 
per protest  forms  a day,”  she  said, 
“and  it’s  getting  to  the  point  where 
we  don’t  have  any  room  left  on  the 
banner  we  created  for  this. 

“We  have  over  300  forms  in.” 

“The  campaign  has  achieved  its 
goal,  which  is  to  raise  public  aware- 
ness, and  when  we  submit  all  the 
names  to  David  Cooke  we’re  hop- 
ing there  is  enough  strength  in  num- 
bers so  he  will  pay  attention,”  said 
Himmelman. 

Larry  Zepf,  a Kitchener  business- 
man who  was  rejected  as  a board 
member  by  the  Council  of  Regents 
in  the  fall  of  1 993,  said  he  is  glad  to 
see  the  college  taking  a stand 
against  what  it  believes  is  wrong 
through  the  campaign. 

“I  give  the  college  very  high 
grades  for  carrying  this  to  the  point 
where  they  will  not  accept  this  kind 
of  thinking,”  he  said. 

“I’m  quite  proud  to  be  involved  in 
the  college  system.” 

Zepf  said  the  campaign  could  re- 
sult in  board  nominations  being 
considered  more  seriously  in  the 
future. 

He  said  he  is  pleased  the  commu- 
nity is  taking  action  to  support  the 
college  instead  of  “allowing  the 
government  to  do  things  and  then 
complain  about  them. 
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South  Africans  need 
course  in  democracy 

Now  that  South  Africans 
have  embraced  democ- 
racy, they  will  have  to  look 
inside  themselves  and  have  a 
change  of  heart  — a feat  not 
only  as  difficult  to  accom- 
plish as  their  jump  onto  the 
democratic  bandwagon,  but  much  more  complex  and  arduous  to 
achieve. 

After  centuries  of  racial  and  cultural  segregation  and  after  many 
years  of  absolute  white  rule,  the  country  has  given  to  each  of  its 
citizens,  blacks  and  whites,  an  equal  say  in  its  affairs  — or  at  least 
the  opportunity  to  elect  a leader  they  might  think  to  be  the  right  one. 

This  is  sufficient  reason  for  elated  participation  by  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  inhabitants.  Black  Africans  already  know  how  to  celebrate. 
Judging  by  the  many  television  news  clips  that  covered  several  years 
of  their  struggles,  they  have  become  adept  at  celebrating,  perhaps 
not  in  spite  of,  but  because  of  their  tribulations.  Blacks  in  Africa 
didn’t  have  much  to  be  Jubilant  about  for  a long  time. 

But  the  excitement  will  subside  and  the  real  problems  will  emerge. 

And  tHn  Oanger-.*  nr  n scuiion  wjii  Decome  very  appealing, 

for  radical  whites  as  well  as  for  a great  number  of  blacks  who  are 
just  as  resolved  in  pursuing  their  disparate  goals  as  are  some 
Afrikaners  in  maintaining  an  exalted  position. 

For  westerners,  the  sympathetic  glee  of  this  historical  event  is 
subdued  by  questions  of  how  a country  like  South  Africa  can  run 
smoothly. 

With  the  majority  of  blacks  ignorant  about  the  functioning  of  a 
democratic  state  and  many  whites  knowing  only  the  upper  side  of 
the  political  echelon,  one  can  only  marvel  at  the  bravery  of  the  South 
African  leaders  in  attempting  to  inaugurate  a new  era. 

To  live  in  a democracy  requires  a maturity  and  a restraint  that  not 
all  South  Africans  possess,  blacks  as  well  as  whites. 

That  is  why  these  leaders  — the  ones  holding  power  and  the  ones 
in  the  making,  about  to  get  it  — deserve  our  respect.  With  prejudices 
and  cultural  differences  so  ingrained  and  passions  running  high 
driven  by  polarized  ideologies.  South  Africa  can  easily  precipitate 
itself  into  a fathomless  pit. 

Perhaps  international  support  and  understanding  will  help.  Perhaps 
humanitarian  agencies  of  all  sorts  could  set  up  pilot  projects  and 
educate  the  people. 

And  perhaps  a re-examination  of  the  market  system  and  an  adjust- 
ment of  its  rules  could  help  in  delivering  something  of  what  every 
newcomer  to  the  democratic  fray  hopes  for:  a less  pitiful  existence, 
if  not  a prosperous  one. 

If  the  rest  of  the  world  would  make  some  adjustment  of  its  own, 
lending  credibility  to  democracy  by  narrowing  income  disparities,  it 
could  participate  in  South  Africa’s  events  and  return  invigorated,  in 
the  belief  that  all  nations,  people  with  a diverse  cultural  mix  and 
different  income  can,  after  all,  live  in  peace. 

This  wish  must  not  be  allowed  to  turn  utopian,  lest  we  become 
disciples  of  Diogenes  and  cynicism  spellbinds  us  all  at  the  end. 
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Former  Yugoslavia  should  make  peace 


As  a person  with  a Yugoslavian 
background,  I must  say  that 
the  war  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
has  gone  too  far  and  that  the  United 
Nations  should  put  a stop  to  it  im- 
mediately — using  force,  if  neces- 
sary. 

For  two  years,  I have  watched  the 
people  of  this  once-great  country  butcher  and  betray 
one  another  for  a piece  of  land  the  size  of  southern 
Ontario. 

But  Serbs,  Croats  and  Muslims  alike,  filled  with 
foolish  pride,  continue  to  fight  a war  they  do  not  have 
to. 

Before  the  iron  curtain  fell  in  the  late  1980s,  the  three 
ethnic  groups  worked  and  lived  in  peace  with  each 

other,  bringing  prosperity  to  the  land.  Compared  to 

countries  around  it  — Albania,  Greece  and  Romania 
— Yugoslavia  was  a haven  that  many  sought  to  enter. 

But  as  soon  as  the  grip  of  communism  loosened 
around  Europe,  almost  everybody  demanded  freedom 
and  independence. 

Countries  like  Poland,  Romania,  Albania,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  East  Germany  all  overthrew  their  totali- 
tarian leaders  and  went  the  way  of  the  west  ushering  in 
capitalism. 

Even  the  once-mighty  Soviet  Union  broke  apart  after 
over  70  years  of  communist  control. 

Seeing  the  political  triumphs  of  its  neighbors,  the 
country  of  Y ugoslavia  broke  apart  about  two  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  ethnic  groups  that  once  lived  together 
under  the  rule  of  communism  wanted  to  be  free  in  a 
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population  who  wanted  to  be  free 
of  Serbian  rule. 

The  Serbs,  however,  were  not 
ready  to  relinquish  their  power,  and 
the  war  began. 

But,  after  two  years  of  fighting 
that  has  left  200,000  people  dead 
and  placed  many  more  in  refugee 
camps  around  Europe,  most  Yugoslavians  are  tired  of 
the  fighting  and  bloodshed.  They’re  also  tired  of  the 
shortages  that  come  with  war,  such  as  waiting  half  a 
week  for  gasoline  or  being  able  to  afford  only  bread 
when  they  go  shopping  for  food. 

They’re  also  tired  of  looking  like  stubborn  fools  who 
can’ t even  handle  their  own  affairs  in  front  of  the  world 
community. 

Most  former  Yugoslavians  just  want  to  bury  the 
hatchet  and  get  on  with  their  lives,  but  there  are  still 
the  insolent  few  who  want  to  keep  fighting.  It’s  as  if 
they  were  on  a religious  crusade  to  defend  their  moth- 
erland against  some  evil  scourge. 

These  people  I have  no  respect  for  whatsoever. 

How  many  more  truces  and  ceasefires  have  to  be 
broken?  How  many  more  Yugoslavians  and  UN  peace- 
keepers have  to  be  killed  before  somebody  will  do 
something? 

I suggest  UN  forces  go  there  and  force  them  to  stop 
fighting  like  they  did  in  Cyprus  when  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  couldn’t  settle  the  ownership  rights  to  the  is- 
land. 

The  UN  should  use  force  and  authority  to  end  this  war 
because  it’s  the  only  way  Yugoslavians  have  ever 


country  of  their  own.  Such  is  the  case  for  the  Croatian  known. 


Doon’s  parking  lots  can  be  a nightmare 


Something  strange  seems  to 
happen  to  drivers  at 
Conestoga’s  Doon  Campus. 
Though  the  posted  speed  limit  is  1 5 
kilometres  per  hour,  few  drivers 
seem  to  realize  this. 

Also  ignored  are  the  “no  parking” 
signs.  And  some  drivers  seem  to 
believe  that  turning  on  their  emer- 
gency signals  entitles  them  to  park 
in  a no-parking  zone. 

Has  the  college  population  be- 
come an  agglomeration  of  illiterate 
law-breakers? 

Of  course,  there  have  always  been 
rude  and  inconsiderate  drivers  who 
do  not  care  whether  they  drive 
through  a puddle  and  splash  pedes- 
trians. In  feet,  there  have  been  in- 
stances where  a driver,  smiling  like 
he  was  playing  some  sort  of  game, 
has  deliberately  aimed  for  a puddle 
and  splashed  some  hapless  person. 

In  no  way  is  this  phenomenon 
unique  to  Doon. 

There  have  always  been  excuses 
for  driving  irresponsibly,  and  here 
are  some  of  the  more  ridiculous 
ones  I have  heard. 

“I’m  in  a hurry,”  which  is  usually 
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accompanied  by  “I’m  late.” 

“I  didn’t  know  anyone  was 
around.’’ 

And  the  grand-daddy  excuse  of 
all  time,  “I  have  the  right  to  drive 
any  way  I want  to.” 

In  no  way  am  I suggesting  that 
everyone  at  Doon  drives  carelessly, 
nor  am  I suggesting  that  the  campus 
is  inadequately  policed. 

The  security  people  who  work 
here  have  their  hands  fell  as  it  is 
without  having  to  babysit  these  al- 
leged adults  who  make  driving 
around  here  miserable. 

What  I am  suggesting  is  that  these 
few  thoughtless  drivers  — who  ob- 
viously prefer  to  treat  our  college’s 
laneway  as  if  it  were  the  Mosport 
racetrack  — start  taking  their  driv- 
ing privileges  seriously. 


Yes,  driving  is  a privilege,  not  a 
right,  and  it  can  be  taken  away  if 
abused. 

That  piece  of  paper  in  your  wallet 
is  not  carte-blanche  to  do  whatever 
you  wish.  It  represents  permission 
— given  by  the  government  of  On- 
tario — to  use  the  roads. 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that 
the  campus  laneway  is  private 
property.  The  college  is  well  within 
its  legal  rights  to  have  an  irrespon- 
sible driver  banned  from  the  prem- 
ises. 

If  this  diatribe  sounds  like  the  in- 
censed rambling  of  someone  who 
has  almost  been  run  over  more 
times  than  he  cares  to  count — just 
around  Doon  — then  please  excuse 
me.  I pay  to  be  here,  like  every 
other  student,  and  all  I ask  of  other 
drivers  is  that  they  make  a con- 
scious effort  to  drive  responsibly. 

Spring  is  here,  and  with  it  the 
usual  moronic  exuberance  demon- 
strated by  idiots  who  don’t  seem  to 
have  any  regard  for  the  rules  of  the 
road. 

One  questions  if  they  have  regard 
for  rules  of  any  sort. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


DSA  falsely  accused  of 
irresponsible  behavior 


To  the  Editor: 

I am  writing  in  response  to  the 
letter  to  the  editor  written  by 
Kenton  Kruger  which  appeared 
in  Spoke  April  25. 

Kruger  stated  that  the  movie 
night  at  Rodeway  Suites  was  “a 
disaster  from  the  get-go.”  Kru- 
ger must  have  been  asleep  dur- 
ing the  lecture  when  his  teacher 
said  GET  YOUR  FACTS 
STRAIGHT!  Allow  me  to  set 
those  facts  straight. 

I,  as  well  as  other  members  of 
the  DSA,  had  arrived  at  the  res- 
idence at  7:30  p.m.  and  experi- 
enced the  same  problem  as 
Kruger  of  not  being  allowed  en- 
trance to  the  residence  without 
being  signed  in. 

We  had  spoken  to  the  resi- 
dence council  beforehand  and 
they  assured  us  that  there  would 
be  no  problem  entering  the  resi- 
dence for  the  movie  night  as 
long  as  students  had  brought  a 
can  of  food.  We  obviously  had 
no  control  over  this  problem. 

Once  we  were  finished  setting 
up,  we  noticed  that  people  were 
either  playing  cards,  shooting 
pool  or  watching  television. 
Therefore,  we  decided  that  there 
was  no  rush  to  begin  the  movie. 
Besides,  the  start  time  was  not 
written  in  stone  and  we  were 
also  waiting  for  more  students  to 
arrive. 

Most  people  realize  that  some 
of  the  equipment  the  college  has 
is  not  of  great  quality  and  that  we 
have  to  do  the  best  with  what  we 

have  available  to  us.  The  sound 

was  eventually  brought  to  nor- 
mal during  the  first  movie. 

Kruger  stated  that  members  of 
the  DSA  were  whining  about  the 
movie  and  that  we  were  drunk. 
Not  one  member  of  the  DSA 
was  drunk,  nor  did  one  member 
of  the  DSA  whine  about  the 
movie.  This  leads  me  to  believe 
that  either  Kruger  has  no  idea 
who  the  members  of  the  DSA 
are  or  he  was  drunk  himself.  I 
don’t  know  which  movie  Kruger 
was  watching  because  it  cer- 
tainly wasn’t  the  same  movie  we 
were  showing. 

There  were  some  people  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  yelling 
“When  is  Mrs.  Doubtfire  going 
to  start?”  What  are  we  supposed 
to  do,  stop  the  first  movie  and 
put  on  the  next  one?  If  students 


didn’t  like  the  movie,  they  easily 
could  have  left  and  came  back  in 
time  to  watch  the  next  one.  The 
DSA  did  not  force  any  students 
to  stay. 

As  with  any  movie,  you  should 
anticipate  not  being  able  to  hear 
the  sound  in  its  entirety  because 
of  the  crowd  in  attendance. 
Since  the  common  room  is  much 
smaller  than  a theatre,  the  sound 
of  the  audience  is  going  to  be 
much  louder. 

Kruger  said  he  “couldn’t  hear 
even  the  loudest  parts  of  the 
movie.”  Perhaps  if  Kruger 
hadn’t  been  talking  to  his  date 
throughout  the  movie,  he  proba- 
bly would  have  heard  the  movie 
just  fine. 

Kruger  stated  he  was  “embar- 
rassed, shocked  and  truly  pissed 
off  at  the  way  these  people  re- 
flected the  school  and  treated 
those  of  us  who  were  trying  to 
watch  the  film.” 

Well,  I’m  pissed  off  at  Kruger. 

I truly  admire  Kruger’s  talent  as 
a Journalism  student  and  being 
able  to  paint  a picture  of  some- 
thing that  didn’t  even  occur. 
GET  YOUR  FACTS 
STRAIGHT!  Isn’t  that  the 
golden  rule  of  Journalism? 

If  Kruger  was  so  dissatisfied, 
why  didn’t  he  say  something  to 
us  then  instead  of  cowardly  writ- 
ing a letter  to  the  editor?  The 
movies  were  free  to  all  students 
who  brought  in  food  which  was 
going  to  the  Conestoga  College 
Food  Bank.  How  dare  Kruger 

complain  about  the  movies? 

All  he  had  to  do  was  purchase 
two  cans  of  tomato  soup  which 
costs  not  even  $1.  To  see  two 
movies  at  a theatre  would  cost 
$30.  Kruger  has  the  nerve  to 
complain  about  an  event  that 
practically  cost  him  nothing. 

Of  course  the  DSA  wants  all 
students  to  attend  our  events. 
However,  no  one  wants  people 
like  Kruger  who  Just  complain 
and  are  never  thanJkful. 

We  have  worked  really  hard 
this  year  to  please  the  students  of 
Conestoga  College  by  providing 
the  best  entertainment  we  possi- 
ble could  and  have  always  made 
an  effort  to  enhance  students 
life.  We  obviously  don’t  meet  up 
to  Kruger’s  standards. 

Paula  Sossi 
Treasurer,  DSA 


Award  undeserved  due  to 
unsportsmanlike  attitude 


To  the  editor: 

I couldn’t  help  but  notice  in 
the  last  two  issues  of  Spoke  that 
Jamie  Hislop  is  one  of  the  recip- 
ients of  a certificate  of  recogni- 
tion for  the  Intramural  Awards 
of  Conestoga  College. 

Is  this  the  same  Hislop  who, 
during  a hockey  game  against 
La  Cite  Collegiate  in  the  extra- 
mural tournament  of  Feb.  10- 
12,  received  three  gross 
misconduct  penalties  plus  an 
unsportsmanlike  penalty,  re- 
sulting in  a tournament  suspen- 
sion and  suspension  from  the 
intramural  hockey  program 
pending  an  official  review? 

If  so,  I find  it  outrageous,  and 
a little  sad,  that  Hislop’s  con- 


duct has  earned  him  this  certif- 
icate. 

What  kind  of  a message  does 
this  send  to  those  who  partici- 
pate in  athletics  for  the  sheer 
fun  of  it?  Not  a very  good  one, 
in  my  opinion. 

If  Hislop  takes  the  attitude  he 
displayed  in  that  particular 
game  out  into  the  work  force 
upon  graduation,  he  may  find 
employers  will  not  be  as  toler- 
ant as  those  who  awarded  him 
this  certificate. 

I guess  the  official  review,  if 
there  was  one,  was  mere  win- 
dow dressing. 

Gary  Weibe 

Former  Journalism  student 
and  Spoke  reporter 


Sooth  during' 
(Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 

Information  Fair 

Potential  students  glance  at  programs 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

Mother’s  Day  couldn’t  keep  the 
kids  at  home,  as  close  to  600  poten- 
tial Conestoga  College  students  at- 
tended the  business  program 
information  sessions  at  Doon  cam- 
pus May  8. 

The  sessions  were  organized  by 
the  college’s  liaison  services  and 
provided  high  school  students  and 

mature  students  with  a look  at  col- 
lege programs. 

“The  turnout  was  great,  and  I 
think  it  would  have  even  been  bet- 
ter if  it  hadn’t  been  on  Mother’s 
Day,  but  a lot  of  moms  came  out 
today,  which  is  good,  because  they 
need  to  participate  in  their  kids’ 
future,”  said  Ingrid  Worth,  a stu- 
dent employee  of  Conestoga  who 
worked  at  one  of  the  information 
tables. 

The  sessions  allowed  prospective 
students  to  gather  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  programs  for 
which  they  applied. 

“It  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
meet  faculty  members  and  perhaps 
current  students  in  the  program,  get 


their  questions  answered  and  get  a 
feel  for  the  size  of  the  campus,”  said 
Susan  Takacs,  a secondary  school 
liaison  officer  who  helped  organize 
the  sessions. 

The  day  began  with  an  informa- 
tion fair  in  the  campus  hallways. 
The  fair,  a series  of  tables  and  dis- 
plays with  representatives,  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  find  out 
about  college  activities  and  ser- 

ICS,  special  needs,  financial  aid,  the 

residence,  and  the  DSA  were 
among  the  many  tables  set  up. 

DSA  president  Sabina  Kampf  and 
vice-president  Jacki  Allin  worked 
at  the  student  activities  booth. 
Kampf  said  students  asked  them 
mainly  about  school  spirit  and  stu- 
dent activities,  and  what  the  DSA 
does  for  students.  The  DSA  booth 
featured  a video  which  included  ex- 
tracurricular events  such  as  the 
polar  dip,  ski  trips.  Rock  and  Bowls 
and  Conestoga  pubs. 

Following  the  information  fair, 
the  program  sessions  began.  There 
were  three  sessions  during  the  day 
to  allow  students  to  attend  more 


than  one.  “It  is  designed  to  allow 
(students)  to  attend  up  to  three  in- 
formation sessions  so  if  they  ap- 
plied to  three  different  programs  in 
the  business  area,  which  many  of 
them  have,  they  can  go  to  all  three 
of  those  program  areas,”  said 
Sheila  Macleod,  Conestoga  liaison 
officer. 

Reaction  from  the  students  after 
the  sessions  was  positive,  as  many 

fTiofe  infonneH 
had  twogiriji  tr<jm 

and  they  came  in  and  told  us  a bit 
about  the  program.  I liked  it,  it  was 
good,”  said  Sandra  Compton,  a 1 9- 
year-old  Waterloo  Oxford  High 
School  graduate. 

Christopher  Lang  of  Guelph  came 
to  find  out  more  about  business  ad- 
ministration and  management  and 
was  happy  with  the  sessions.  “I 
thought  they  were  thorough  in  ex- 
plaining the  program  and  answer- 
ing my  questions.” 

The  other  big  question  the  stu- 
dents had  after  their  sessions  was 
regarding  their  acceptance  letters, 
which  were  to  be  mailed  out  May 
15. 


Get  the  FAX 

Student  Fax  Machine  - 746-6727 


* located  in  the  DSA  Administration  Office  (outside  the  Student  Lounge) 

* Local  call:  first  page  $1,  each  additional  page  50  cents 

*Long  Distance  call:  (519)  area  code  - first  page,  $1.50,  each  additional 
page  99  cents 

Other  area  codes,  $2.50  first  page,  99  cents  each  additional  page 

* Incoming  FAX  service  available 

No  Charge 

For  more  information  see  Jamie  at  the  DSA  Administration  Office 
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CP/A  grads  honored  for  designing  computer  programs 


Glen  Dulmage  (left),  James  Forbes  (middle)  and  Kirk  Dummer  display  their  plaque  for  receiving  top 
marks  from  judges  for  the  computer  program  they  designed.  (Photo  by  Nicole  Oownie) 


By  Nicole  Downie 

Several  graduating  computer  pro- 
grammer/analyst (CP/ A)  students 
were  rewarded  for  their  excellence 
May  4 at  Conestoga  College’s  an- 
nual project  demonstration  day. 

The  team  of  Glenn  Dulmage, 
James  Forbes  and  Kirk  Dummer 
received  top  honors  from  the 
judges  and  $350  from  the  Associa- 
tion for  Systems  Management 
(ASM)  for  the  program  they  de- 
signed for  Micro  Tech  Computing, 
a consulting  company. 

The  team  of  Laurina  Vree,  Rina 
Salazer  and  Brenda  Pitt  ranked  sec- 
ond with  the  judges  and  received 
$350  from  Rogers  Cablesystems 
for  their  work  with  Dutch  Home 
Care  Ltd.,  a London-based  clean- 
ing company. 

•‘I’m  dizzy,”  said  Pitt.  “This  was 
a real  surprise.  I feel  better  about 
getting  a job  now.  This  reward 
helps  to  build  confidence.” 

Students  worked  in  groups  to  de- 
sign computer  programs  for  com- 
panies, social  agencies  and 
foundations,  said  John  Scott,  a 
CP/A  faculty  member. 

Eleven  groups  of  three  students 
each  presented  projects  to  judges 
on  May  2 and  the  winners  were 
announced  at  the  public  demon- 
stration day  May  4. 

“The  students  go  out  into  the 
community  and  find  companies  or 
organizations  that  need  better  com- 
puter programs,”  said  Scott.  “Then 


they  design  programs  that  will  best 
meet  the  organization’s  needs.” 

The  organizations  students  work 
with  often  know  little  about  com- 
puters, so  students  must  start  from 
scratch,  he  said.  “It’s  great  practical 
experience  for  the  students  before 
they  go  out  into  the  workforce. 
Many  of  the  programs  students  cre- 
ate get  used  by  the  companies.” 

The  projects  are  part  of  the  course 
requirements  for  all  third-year 
graduating  students.  Scott  said  it  is 
the  equivalent  of  co-op,  education, 
but  better. 

“In  co-op,  students  can  get  placed 
in  low-level  computer  jobs.  But 
these  projects  are  something  the 
students  create  themselves,  and 
they  have  to  see  it  all  the  way 
through.” 

The  projects  were  judged  by  three 
professionals  in  the  field:  Anne 
Lee,  a product  developer  with  Soft- 
ware AG  of  Canada;  Catherine 
Bishop,  a senior  consultant  with 
Professional  Team  Solutions 
(PTS),  a software  manufacturer  in 
Cambridge;  and  Russ  Moore,  a sys- 
tems analyst  with  Dofasco  in  Ham- 
ilton. 

Moore  said  the  projects  were 
judged  on  design,  interface,  and 
documentation.  Using  these  cri- 
teria, the  judges  looked  for  pro- 
gram accessibility  and  clarity,  the 
degree  of  user-friendliness  and  the 
“overall  flow  of  the  processing  of 
information,”  he  said. 

Students  were  judged  on  presen- 


tation Style  and  ability  to  demonstr- 
ate their  programs,  and  had  to 
clearly  show  they  worked  as  a 
team,  with  each  member  contribut- 
ing equally. 

Moore  said  choosing  two  winning 
groups  was  difficult,  as  all  groups 
rated  high,  but  the  group  that  re- 
ceived top  marks  from  the  judges 
made  him  think,  “Wow,  these  peo- 


ple have  gone  10  miles  farther  than 
anyone  else.” 

Demonstration  day  also  allowed 
students  to  show  their  abilities  and 
hand  out  resumes  to  potential  em- 
ployers who  attended  the  event. 

“We  sent  letters  out  to  about  150 
companies  and  people  in  the  indus- 
try inviting  them  to  come,”  Scott 
said. 


“One  of  the  purposes  of  the  day  is 
to  get  students  acquainted  with  po- 
tential employers.  It’s  good  expo- 
sure for  the  students  and  it’s  good 
exposure  for  the  program.” 

Scott  added  that  employment  op- 
portunities  look  better  now  than  for  j 
the  past  few  years,  and  that  three  of ' 
the  36  CP\A  graduates  have  already 
found  jobs. 


Mechanical  engineering  technology  stu(dents  receive  awards 


By  John  Cinezan 

Thirteen  mechanical  engineering  technology  students  re- 
ceived awards  in  a ceremony  held  at  Doon  campus  April  29. 

Leading  the  way  with  two  awards  was  third-year  student 
Julius  Hoffer,  who  won  the  Proficiency  Award  and  the  On- 
tario Association  of  Certified  Technicians  and  Technologists 
(OACETT)  Graduate  Technologist  award. 

“I  was  very  surprised  to  win  the  Proficiency  Award.  I won 
it  the  first  year  I was  here  but  I didn’t  think  I would  get  it  this 
time  around,”  said  Hoffer. 

“Today  is  my  last  day  at  Conestoga  College  and  on  Monday 
(May  2)  I start  working  at  Allen-Bradley  of  Canada  as  a 


numeric  control  specialist  in  Cambridge.” 

The  other  proficiency  awards  went  to  first-year  student 
Lewis  Scott  and  second-year  student  Steve  Marley. 

The  OACETT  Graduate  Technician  Award  went  to 
Grazyna  Godlewski. 

Other  award  winners  included  Theo  Glenn  (the  Lloyd  An- 
drews Award),  Lewis  Scott  (the  Hewlett  Packard  Award)  and 
Bryan  Patterson  (the  Mitutoyo  Award  for  manufacturing-ro- 
botics. 

Tho  Pham  won  the  Autodesk  CAD  (Computer  Aided  De- 
sign) Proficiency  Award  for  Year  2 Drafting. 

The  winners  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Scholarships  were 
also  announced.  Kenton  Frey  and  Steve  Marley  will  receive 


summer  employment  from  the  firm  as  well  as  $1,250  that 
will  be  used  for  school  expenses. 

Three  students  received  awards  from  AT&T  which  were 
formerly  called  the  NCR  awards.  Dave  Stevenson  won  the 
CAD  - Year  3 Design  award  and  Ron  Trepanier  and  Andrew 
Rehner  won  the  CAM  - Year  3 Manufacturing  awards. 

Tom  Bowes  won  the  Faculty  Award  for  graduating  student, 
and  the  Dan  Crone  Award  for  Year  3 Robotics  went  to  Jody 
VanGoozen. 

“Today  is  a combination  of  the  past  and  the  future,”  said 
program  co-ordinator  Bob  Baker. 

“We  are  saying  goodbye  to  all  of  our  graduates,  but  on 
Sunday  (May  1)  350  applicants  will  be  visiting  us.” 


THANK-YOU 

Thanks  to  all  who  donated  to 
the  Student  Food  Bank. 

Your  donations  are  greatly  appreciated. 
We  are  still  accepting  donations 
of  canned^oods. 

Please  drop  off  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
or  Student  Services. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  the  Food  Bank  Service, 
please  contact  Student  Services. 


Godlewski  receives  the  OACETT  award  from  Grand  Valley  OACl  i 
president  Ann  Damen,  April  29.  (Photo  by  John  Cinezan) 
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Nursing  students  awarded  pins 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

The  nursing  faculty  decided  to 
stick  it  to  graduating  students  one 
last  time  before  convocation.  A 
cruel  last-minute  assignment?  A 
surprise  do-or-die  exam?  No,  in  this 
case  it  is  just  a pin. 

The  nursing  program  held  its  an- 
nual awards  and  pinning  ceremony 
May  6 in  the  Blue  cafeteria,  where 
the  families  of  65  graduating  stu- 
dents were  invited  to  watch  as  the 
faculty  presented  students  with 
their  nursing  pins  in  what  was  a 
small  private  convocation  before 
the  official  college  ceremony  in 
June. 

“Graduates  are  given  pins  by 
members  of  faculty,  welcoming 
them  to  the  profession,”  said  Lois 
Caspar,  chair  of  the  nursing  pro- 
gram. 

In  her  address  to  the  students, 
Caspar  said  each  pin  shows  clearly 
which  college  they  graduated  from 
and  indicates  the  pride  the  students 


have  in  their  school.  She  said  she 
still  has  her  pin  and  wears  it  on 
occasion. 

Among  the  guests  attending  the 
ceremony  were  Conestoga  presi- 
dent John  Tibbits  and  Bill  Jeffrey, 
dean  of  health  sciences. 

Graduates  received  eight  awards, 
donated  from  organizations  in  Wa- 
terloo Region  such  as  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Hospital  and  The  Guelph 
General  Hospital  Auxiliary. 

Tara  Paradoski  won  the  award  for 
general  proficiency  in  nursing  and 
$500. 

The  award  for  proficiency  in  bed- 
side nursing,  $100  and  a plaque 
went  to  Sandy  Simmons  while 
Nora  MacMillan  took  the  award  for 
academic  achievement  and  $250. 

Anne  Embree  won  the  specialty 
award  and  $200  for  being  the  stu- 
dent who  showed  high  academic 
and  practical  experience  in  a spe- 
cific area  of  their  choice  in  nursing. 

Post-graduate  awards  were  pre- 
sented to  Tanya  Wilson  and  Char- 


lene Sheppard  while  Jayne  Parkin- 
son took  the  Registered  Nurses  As- 
sociation of  Ontario(RNAO), 
Wellington  chapter  award. 

The  nursing  leadership  award, 
pre.sented  to  a student  who  has  been 
supportive  of  other  students  and 
participated  frequently  in  college 
groups  and  committees,  was  won 
by  Sherri  Weber. 

Class  valedictorian  David  Saynor 
traced  his  experiences  through  the 
program  and  warned  students  about 
the  rapid  changes  in  the  field. 

Saynor,  who  was  selected  by  his 
classmates,  also  praised  his  fellow 
students  for  their  acceptance  of  ohe 
another  and  positive  attitude. 

“The  young  and  the  not  so  young 
students  collaborated  on  equal 
terms. 

“To  all  concerned  we  were  not  1 8- 
or  35-year-olds.  Instead,  we  be- 
came first-semester  or  third-semes- 
ter students  ...  It  is  this  attitude 
which  will  allow  us  to  flourish  in 
our  chosen  fields.” 


David  Saynor,  class  valedicorian  of  April  graduating  nursing  class, 
speaks  to  fellow  grads.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Conestoga  wins  emergency  competition 


college,  works  over  Conestoga  nursing' student  Jay  Riviera  during 
the  competition.  (Photo  by  Sheilagh  McDonald) 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Nursing  students  turned  to  acting 
for  a day  when  Conestoga  hosted 
and  won  the  annual  Ambulance 
Emergency  Care  (AEC)  Competi- 
tion against  four  other  Ontario  col- 
leges May  2. 

The  dozen  volunteer  nursing  stu- 
dents played  victims  during  four 
trauma  scenarios  used  to  judge 

teams  from  Fanshawe,  Loyalist, 
Centennial,  Algonquin  and  Con- 
estoga. 

Wendy  Spiegelberg,  co-ordinator 
of  the  event,  said  the  competition 
was  put  on  by  Conestoga’s  ambu- 
lance emergency  care  program  with 
the  co-operation  of  its  students. 

She  said  the  teams  were  judged  by 
a basic  trauma  life  support  system. 

“We  have  a standard  protocol  for 


treating  a critically  injured  patient 
which  deals  with  what  has  to  be 
done  first,  second  and  third  to  keep 
the  patient  alive,”  she  said.  “This 
type  of  patient  care  in  the  ambu- 
lance is  becoming  standard  across 
the  province.” 

The  four  scenarios  had  each  team 
care  for  a patient  who  received  in- 
juries from  a eane  fifiht.  a high  fall 
and  bullet  wouna,  a oicycics  aoc;*- 

dent  and  an  explosion,  Spiegelberg 
said. 

To  make  the  competition  more  re- 
alistic, she  and  the  other  co-or- 
dinators  marked  each  patient’s 
injuries,  whether  it  was  a cut  or  a 
bruise,  with  makeup. 

“It’s  a different  experience,”  said 
Leo  Tsang,  a 25-year-old  AEC  stu- 
dent at  Centennial  College  in  Scar- 
borough. 


“The  casualty  simulations  were 
good  because  when  we  visualize 
we  could  see  exactly  what  we  were 
supposed  to  see  — whether  it  was 
a bruise  or  blood.” 

On  behalf  of  Conestoga  College, 
AEC  students  Tony  Mailed  and 
Doug  Socha  received  a trophy  from 
the  Central  Ontario  Ambulance 
Association.  They  also  won  a door 
on  advanced  cardio-life  support 

(ACLS) . 

Code  3,  a Kitchener  supply  com- 
pany, Waterloo  Regional  Heart 
Save  and  Saunders  Books  each  do- 
nated other  prizes  for  the  other 
competitors. 

Each  college  brought  its  own 
trauma  care  equipment  and  a team 
of  markers  for  the  day-long  compe- 
tition. 


Woodworking  apprentices 
receive  awards  at  luncheon 


By  John  Cinezan 

Industrial  woodworker  apprentice 
program  students  Gary  Townsend 
and  Robert  Wright  each  walked 
away  with  an  award  April  28  at  an 
awards  luncheon  held  for  wood- 
working apprenticeship  students. 

Townsend  won  $100  for  having 
the  highest  overall  standing  in  the 
theory  courses  and  Wright  won  a 
$250  Black  and  Decker  router  for 
having  the  best  practical  project. 

Wright’s  project,  an  oak  wash- 
stand,  took  over  1 60  hours  to  make 
was  judged  by  program  co-ordinator 
Ron  Newman. 

The  projects,  which  were  on  dis- 
play in  the  Woodworking  Centre  of 
Ontario’s  solarium,  were  designed 
in  the  intermediate  section  of  the 
program  and  constructed  in  the  ad- 
vanced section.  The  entire  program 
runs  in  three  eight-week  sections 
and  is  designed  for  those  who  are 
already  working  in  the  field. 

“I  believe  we  are  one  of  the  only 


colleges  where  our  students  design 
their  own  projects,”  said  Newman. 

“It  makes  all  the  paperwork  that 
we  do  seem  a little  more  meaning- 
ful.” 

Wright  decided  to  build  a wash- 
stand  because  he  needed  something 
to  put  an  antique  pitcher  and  vase 
on.  After  looking  through  some  old 
books  on  washstands  he  built  it  with 
materials  he  paid  for  himself. 

Townsend’s  project,  an  aviary  (big 
birdhouse,)  took  him  over  300  hours 
to  make. 

Wright  has  been  working  as  a cab- 
inet maker  for  NRB  Inc.  of  Grimsby 
for  the  last  four  years  while 
Townsend  is  a cabinet  maker  for 
Lassel  Industries  of  Kitchener. 

“Now  that  we’re  pretty  well  done 
I’d  like  to  thank  the  teachers  who 
have  inspired  all  of  us,”  said  Wright. 
“It  was  a great  course  to  take.” 
The  two  will  now  have  to  complete 
their  8,000-hour  apprenticeship  to 
become  bona  fide  industrial  wood- 
workers. 


'Gary  Townsend  (le«)  cong, adulates  tellw  woodworking  apprentice 
Wright  at  an  awards  luncheon,  April  28.  ' 
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Trading  a red  fire  engine  for  a stethoscope 

On  one  such  call,  Steinke  and  his  colleagues 
encountered  a patient  who  showed  no  vital 
signs.  While  racing  to  the  hospital,  they  ap- 
plied cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation.  After 
20  minutes  they  managed  to  get  a pulse,  and 
the  person  started  breathing.  But  to  no  avail. 
The  patient  died.  Steinke  said  it  is  in  those 
situations  that  he  is  reminded  of  the  frailty  of 
life. 

When  rushing  to  the  aid  of  accident  victims 
and  when  copious  amounts  of  blood  are  pres- 
ent, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  instinctive 
response  of  fear,  said  Steinke.  “It  does  flash 
through  your  mind:  ‘Wow,  what  am  I getting 
into?’  ” But  to  do  the  job,  an  attendant  has  to 
put  his  apprehension  aside.  “You  can’t  think 
about  it,’’  he  said. 

In  light  such  things  as  the  AIDS  epidemic, 
the  resurgence  of  tuberculosis  and  drug-re- 
sistant infections,  Steinke  said,  it  becomes 
second  nature  to  be  cautious  and  wear  gloves. 
But  the  biggest  concern  of  an  emergency 
attendant  must  be  helping  the  victims,  mak- 
ing patients  as  comfortable  as  possible,  he 
said. 

Steinke  said  if  it  is  evident  to  him  that  a 
person  is  a drug  user,  or  if  he  suspects  a 
person  might  be  infected  with  the  HIV  virus, 
he  cannot  discriminate  because  of  the  risk 
they  pose. 

“You  can’t  stereotype  them  and  say  that 
they  deserve  less  care  because  I’m  more  im- 
portant. You  hold  back  a bit  as  a precaution, 
but  you  still  give  the  same  level  of  care.” 
Steinke  said  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
working  in  the  field  are  not  out  to  get  medals 
and  great  accolades  for  their  challenging 
work. 

But  a “thank  you”  and  perhaps  a coffee 
would  greatly  please  them.  “No  one  thinks 
about  the  ambulance  attendant  afterward,”  he 
laments. 

Steinke  still  has  approximately  80  hours  of 
clinical  practice  to  complete  and  a six-hour 
provincial  examination  to  write  before  being 
allowed  to  practise  his  profession  full  time. 

He  said  that  if  people  learned  to  live  with 
each  other  and  just  dealt  with  what  they  have 
rather  than  “trying  to  make  things  a hell  of  a 
lot  better,”  the  world  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
better  place. 

For  him  that  means  trading  in  a flashing  red 
fire  truck  — hoses,  whistles,  bells  and  all  the 
glory  — for  a mundane  stethoscope  that, 
nonetheless,  fills  him  with  a big  sense  of 
accomplishment. 


Used  Textbook  Sale 


Tuesday,  August  30  and  Wednesday,  August  31 
Student  Lounge 
9:30  a.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 

Students  can  drop  off  old  textbooks  to  be  sold 
to  the  DSA  Administration  Office  outside  the  Student  Lounge. 

Consignment  fee  applicable. 

TEXTBOOK  DROPOFF  DATES 

Monday,  July  1 1 - Friday,  July  15 
Monday,  August  1 5 - Monday,  August  29 
*Bodks  will  not  be  accepted  after  Monday,  August  29' 

For  more  information  call  the  DSA  Office  at  748-5 1 3 1 ' - 


By  Wladimir  Schweigert 

When  he  was  a boy,  he  dreamt  of  riding  a 
chromed,  red,  shiny  fire  engine.  And  for  a 
short  time,  when  in  high  school,  he  already 
felt,  amidst  roaring  engines  and  blaring  si- 
rens, the  wind  whistling  by  under  his  hard 
hat,  riding  the  trucks  as  a volunteer  at  a local 
fire  department. 

But  as  a young  man,  Kevin  Steinke  had  to 
settle  for  the  prospect  of  a less  glamorous 
career:  that  of  mshing  sick  and  injured  people 
to  hospitals. 

Instead  of  a fireproof  outfit  he  will  be  wear- 
ing a plain  shirt.  In  place  of  the  copper  nozzle 
of  a firefighter’s  hose  he  will  clasp  a stetho- 
scope, his  hands  protected  only  by  a pair  of 
latex  gloves  as  he  goes  about  his  job. 

Yet  Steinke,  an  ambulance  and  emergency 
care  student  in  the  last  stages  of  his  training 
at  Conestoga,  doesn’t  think  he  has  traded  a 
pot  of  gold  for  mere  crumbs.  He  is  happy 
things  turned  out  this  way.  And  he  is  proud 
of  his  profession. 

"I  love  the  job,  and  I enjoy  doing  what  I do,” 
said  Steinke,  ruling  out  money  as  a motivator 
to  pursue  his  career. 

Though  he  acknowledged  that  ambulance 
attendants  earn  decent  wages,  he  said  many 
people  within  the  profession  think  attendants 
are  not  paid  enough  for  what  they  do.  But  it 
is  inconsequential  to  him,  he  said,'because  he 
would  like  to  believe  that  he  is  foremost  a 
caring  individual. 

“It  would  be  pretty  sad  to  have  an  ambu- 
lance attendant  who  just  doesn’t  care,“  he 
said,  crediting  his  parents,  family  and  friends 
for  moulding  him  to  fit  the  profession. 

The  difficulties  in  gaining  admittance  to  the 
program  at  the  college  and  the  dismal  pros- 
pects of  getting  full-time  employment  elimi- 
nate people  who  really  don’t  want  to  care  for 
others  in  a profession  like  the  one  he  chose. 
This  and  the  misunderstanding  by  the  public 
of  what  the  profession  entails,  tests  the  re- 

«5oJve  of  £lSif>ir-£kr»tfs  to  pumtjo  it.  ss.»i<J  t>i«=  S I 

year-olcl  Kitchener  native. 

Ambulance  attendance  is  not  a high  profile 
occupation  like  firefighting  or  policing,  said 
Steinke.  People  think  an  ambulance  is  just  “a 
cab  with  flashing  lights  that  takes  people  to 
the  hospital.  And  we  are  really  highly  trained 
individuals  that  are  interested  in  doing  the 
job.” 

Always  smiling  and  never  short  of  words, 
Steinke  exudes  confidence  as  he  moves  his 


five-foot-nine,  180-pound  frame  full  of  en- 
ergy. He  said  “feeling  down”  doesn’t  help 
much  in  his  profession.  And  it  is  necessary  to 
be  assertive  and  friendly  in  stressful  situa- 
tions, to  take  charge  and  put  people  at  ease. 
But,  he  remarks:  “You  don’t  go  in  and  say 
‘Hi,  meet  this  happy  clown.’  ” 

Given  the  dramatic  situations  that  can  com- 
prise most  of  his  day’s  work,  Steinke  noted 
that  it’s  not  only  adrenaline  that  runs  through 


his  and  other  attendants’  veins.  Coffee,  he 
said,  is  a steady  staple  of  an  ambulance 
attendant’s  diet.  The  only  exception  are  “the 
real  die-hard,  no-coffee  drinkers.” 

There  is  no  typical  day  for  him  when  he 
does  the  clinical,  his  practice  in  the  program 
that  requires  riding  in  an  ambulance.  Some 
days  he  does  not  leave  base,  but  during  others 
he  might  participate  in  10  to  15  calls  in  a 
1 2-hour  shift,  he  said. 


to  a career  in  helping  people. 


(Photo  by  Wladimir  Schweigert) 
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Doors  are  opening  for  people  with  reading  disabilities 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Special  needs  students  with  se- 
vere reading  disabilities  at  Con- 
estoga College  have  a number  of 
options  when  it  comes  to  reading 
aids. 

Marian  Mainland,  director  of  the 
special  needs  department  at  the  col- 
lege, said  the  department  tries  to 
compensate  the  student’s  reading 
disability  caused  either  through 
blindness  or  lack  of  visual  process- 
ing. 

She  said  many  of  the  students 
with  reading  disabilities  can  actu- 
ally read. 

“It’s  just  because  of  a processing 
problem  concerning  how  their 
brain  registers  what  is  on  a piece  of 
paper,’’  Mainland  said. 

“What  they  see  on  a page  is  not 
always  what  most  people  see.” 
Mainland  said  those  with  a read- 
ing disability  interpret  a printed 
page  in  a number  of  ways. 

To  the  student,  the  print  could  be 
swirling  around  in  a circle  or  words 
could  be  overlapping,  she  said. 

She  said  if  instructors  can  give 
students  the  information  in  a differ- 
ent way  — orally,  for  example  — 
then  they  can  remember  it  and  do 
just  as  well  as  any  other  student. 

“Seven  per  cent  of  special  needs 
students  receive  their  books  on 
tape,”  she  said. 

“Others  take  their  tests  orally  and 


and  security  administration  students  (l-r)  Jason  Loroque,  J.D.  Martir^lai^lade^teveSS 
and  Jay  Brown  take  time  out  between  exams  to  catch  up  on  their  favorite  novels. 

Photo  by  Sheilagh  McDonald) 


then  respond  to  a prompter  or  have 
their  questions  taped  and  then  re- 
cord their  responses  onto  another 
tape.” 

The  special  needs  department  also 


supplies  note  takers  in  tHe  cla^ss- 

room  to  allow  students  with  a dis- 
ability to  concentrate  on  what  is 
being  taught  instead  of  struggling 
to  write  information  that  is  difficult 


Mainland  said  that  as  students 

move  through  the  program,  the  spe- 
cial needs  department  introduces 
new  tools  to  help  those  with  a dis- 


ability. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  toofs, 
which  the  special  needs  depart- 
ment acquired  four  years  ago,  is  a 
computer  program  called  Job  Ac- 
ce.ss  With  Speech  (JAWS)  which 
will  read  off  anything  that  is  typed 
in  WordPerfect  or  Lotus. 

“We  have  a .scanner  hooked  up  to 
a computer  where  .students  can 
scan  materials  they  want  to  listen 
to,”  she  said. 

“Students  can  either  scan  materi- 
als onto  disk  and  listen  to  it  through 
the  computer  or  walk  to  the  library 
and  put  it  onto  the  reading  machine 
and  listen  to  it  that  way.” 

Mainland  said  this  software,  lo- 
cated in  the  special  needs  lab  or  test 
room,  helps  students  to  become 
more  independent. 

Mainland  said  each  $4,500  pro- 
gram, which  is  purchased  through 
special  needs  funding,  opens  up  a 
whole  new  world  for  students  who 
have  difficulty  putting  thoughts 
into  writing  because  they  can  use 
the  spell-checkers  and  grammar 
packages. 

There  are  five  packages  available 
to  the  special  needs  students  at 
Doon  campus. 

Special  needs  students  who  need 

tools  such  as  the  JAWS  profiram  at 
“Ome  can  purchase  them  through  a 

special  bursary  in  their  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Program  grant 
or  through  a sponsoring  agency. 


Students  favor  fiction  and  fashion 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Fictional  books  and  fashion  magazines  came  out 
as  favorites  for  Conestoga’s  faculty  and  students  in 
an  April  26  survey  at  Doon  campus. 

The  survey  of  70  students  showed  more  than  half 
read  some  kind  of  material  daily.  Three  per  cent 
read  once  a week,  another  three  per  cent  read  twice 
a week  and  29  per  cent  read  occasionally. 

Forty  per  cent  of  those  surveyed  read  daily  papers, 
eight  per  cent  read  weekly.  Seven  per  cent  read 
tabloids  while  the  remainer  read  smaller  newspa- 
pers such  as  the  Elmira  Independent  or  the  Wo^- 
stock  Sentinel-Review. 

Aside  from  fashion  magazines — which  were  read 


by  30  per  cent  of  those  surveyed  — health,  sports, 
music  and  comics  were  Conestoga’s  favorite 
monthlies. 

Stephen  King’s  horror  books  were  the  most  pop- 
ular fiction  — which  34  per  cent  chose  as  their 
reading  material.  Next  in  line  were  romance  novels 
and  horror  books,  followed  by  science  fiction, 
philisophical  literature  and  biographies. 

The  survey  also  found  that  books  which  are  later 
turned  into  movies  were  also  popular  at  Conestoga. 
Recent  films  like  The  Firm,  Needful  Things  and 
The  Amy  Fisher  Story  were  common  choices. 

Other  authors  Conestoga’s  students  and  faculty 
enjoy  are  Danielle  Steele,  V.  C.  Andrews,  and  John 
Saul. 
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Illiteracy  is  a growing  problem 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Whether  it  be  because  they 
choose  not  to  or  they  simply  can’t, 
42  per  cent  of  Canadians  don’t  read 
regularly. 

There  are  four  levels  of  literacy, 
according  to  a 1986  Statistics  Can- 
ada report,  and  the  majority  of  Con- 
estoga students  fall  into  the  fourth 
level. 

An  average  of  58  per  cent  of  Ca- 
nadians are  categorized  in  level 
four  as  people  who  can  handle  most 
reading  ta^s.  The  third  level  in- 
cludes those  who  can  read  but  avoid 
doing  so.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of 
Canadians  fall  into  this  category. 

The  remaining  17  per  cent  of  Ca- 
nadians are  classified  at  the  ^nd 


second  levels  of  literacy. 

People  at  this  level  may  read  only 
one  or  two  words,  or  not  well 
enough  to  properly  function  in  so- 
ciety. 

The  three  lowest  levels  of  literacy 
make  up  42  per  cent  of  Canadians 
who  have  inadequate  reading  abili- 
ties. 

The  Movement  for  Canadian  Lit- 
eracy, located  in  Ottawa,  defines 
literacy  as  “the  skills  of  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  needed  for 
everyday  life.” 

The  Statistics  Canada  report 
found  one  in  every  six  Canadians 
has  a serious  reading  and  writing 
problem. 

The  report  staled;  “This  means  17 
per  cent  of  adults  — about  three 


million  or  more  — may  not  under- 
stand directions  on  a medicine  bot- 
tle, or  be  able  to  read  their 
telephone  bill,  make  correct 
change,  find  and  keep  a job  or  read 
to  a child.” 

The  MCL  estimates  in  the  next  20 
years  another  4,300,000  Canadians 
will  be  added  to  the  country’s 
growing  literacy  problem. 

To  combat  the  problem,  there  are 
2,200  literacy  programs  put  on  by 
post  secondaiy  institutions,  school 
boards,  libraries,  community-based 
programs  and  government  organi- 
zations. 

However,  despite  continual  com- 
munity support,  this  works  out  to 
one  program  for  every  1,400  Cana- 
dians with  a literacy  problem. 
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Lighting  up 

In  response  to  safety  concerns,  Darryl  Murphy  (L)  and  Ralph  Baker, 
of  Darnnicon  Electric  Co.,  put  up  new  lights  in  the  main  driveway  of 
Doon  Campus  on  Thursday,  May  5.  (Photo  by  William  Kennedy) 


Fill  ’er  up 


Steve  Lesperance,  of  Red  Carpet  Food  Service, 
washes  the  vending  machines  near  Doon  Campus’s 
student  lounge  May  6.  (Photo  by  Sheilagh  McDonald) 


Lonely  lab 


Hugo  Ayala,  an  electrical  engineering  graduate  from  Doon 
Campus,  takes  advantage  of  an  empty  computer  lab  in  room 
2A1 8 at  the  start  of  the  spring  semester.  (Photo  by  Mike  Beitz) 


Conestoga 

in 


Focus 


Hit  it 


Rob  Berg,  14,  of  Kitchener,  runs  to  return  a shot  while  playing  tennis  at  the  courts 
just  outside  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre  at  Conestoga  College’s 
Doon  Campus  Sunday,  May  8.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Catchin’  rays 

Kregg  Fordyee,  a U of  W 
urban  planning  student, 
soaks  in  some  warmth  at 
Doon  Campus,  May  3. 
Fordyee  was  at  Doon  looking 
for  summer  work. 


(Photo  by  Wladimir  Schweigert) 
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Cafeteria’s  sleepy  season 
not  pleasing  to  everyone 


By  Nicole  Downie 

The  summer  semester  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Doon  campus  is 
slow  and  quiet,  which  could  mean 
a peaceful  rest  for  Beaver  Foods 
employees.  But  not  everyone  en- 
joys the  lull. 

“I’m  sure  I’ll  miss  the  hu.stle  and 
bustle  of  the  regular  sea.son,”  said 
cashier  Carol  Duby.  “I’m  going  to 
miss  the  students.” 

Jackie  Van  Trigt,  the  unit  man- 
ager of  Beaver  Foods,  said  summer 
time  restricts  their  ability  to  serve 
remaining  students. 

“It’s  nicer  to  produce  for  a big 
crowd.  We  can  do  more  for  a big 
crowd.  We  can  provide  more  prod- 
uct and  more  variety.” 

Van  Trigt  said  the  cafeteria  staff 
over  the  summer  produces  much 
less  volume  of  products  than  from 
September  to  April. 

They  also  rely  on  money  made 
during  the  regular  season  to  get 
through  the  summer,  when  sales 
are  slower. 

“There’s  nothing  better  about 
summer,”  she  said.  “We’re  here  for 
the  students  and  most  of  them  are 
gone.” 

Summer  hours  in  the  main  cafete- 
ria are  7:45  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  and  6 
p.m.  to  9 p.m.  Monday  through 
Thursday,  and  7:45  a.m.  to  2:30 


p.m.  on  Fridays.  This  works  out  to 
about  three  and  a half  fewer  hours 
each  day,  compared  to  the  regular 
.season.  Also,  only  one-third  of  the 
staff  are  now  working,  with  each 
staff  member  responsible  for  more 
duties. 

“I  don’t  mind  doing  more  work,” 
said  Duby.  “Otherwise,  the  day 
would  drag  on  forever.” 

Concern  about  the  change  in 
hours  has  been  expressed  by  some 
students.  Fariba  Raji  and  Nydia 
Ron,  .second  year  students  in  office 
systems  administration,  said  they 
often  have  classes  until  4:30  p.m. 
and  can  no  longer  grab  a snack  after 
the  new  2:30  p.m.  closing. 

“But  it  is  nicer  in  here  without  the 
lineups,”  Raji  said.  “You  can  al- 
ways find  a place  to  sit.  It’s  quieter, 
too.  I like  it  better  without  the  loud 
music  playing.” 

Duby  said  some  profes.sors  and 
students  have  said  they  are  di,sap- 
pointed  they  can  no  longer  get  an 
early  breakfast  at  Harvey’s,  which 
now  opens  at  10  a.m.  instead  of  7 
a.m. 

No  big  changes  have  been  made 
to  the  cafeteria  menu.  Pizza  and 
submarine  sandwiches  were  being 
sold  for  a two-week  trial  period. 
They  are  normally  sold  in  the 
Dooners  cafeteria,  which  is  closed 
until  September. 


This  mechanical  spine  runs  above  floor  two  in  the  main  building  at  Doon.  (Photo  by  Robert  Gray) 


Nobody  thanks  unseen  workers 


said. 

“So  instead  of  spending  another 
30  hours  over  the  next  six  months 
keeping  it  going,  we  spent  three 
hours  changing  it. 

“It’s  not  only  that  we  paid  $1,000 
for  a heat  booster,  we’d  also  save 
so  many  dollars  in  hours  when 
those  guys  could  be  doing  some- 
thing else.” 

The  engineering  and  maintenance 
staff  consists  of  Earl  Weber,  Bob 
Niemiec,  Mark  Brohman,  Jack 
Baker,  Tim  Schill,  Bruce 
Wildfong,  Ross  Cole  and  Bob 
McDougall. 


While  the  college  needs  managers 
and  secretaries  to  keep  the  informa- 
tion flowing,  if  the  computers 
didn’t  work,  neither  could  they. 
Who  are  these  people? 

They’re  our  maintenance  staff. 

“I  think  to  sum  these  guys  up  is  to 
say  that  95  per  cent  of  what  they  do 
is  critical  to  keeping  the  place  open, 
and  95  per  cent  of  what  they  do 
nobody  sees,”  said  Dave  Putt,  di- 
rector of  physical  resources.  “You 
take  them  for  granted.” 

Some  of  the  work  they  do  they  do 
that  few  people  see  includes  look- 
ing after  several  miles  of  wiring. 

Replacing  or  repairing  faulty 
equipment  and  changing  the  filters 
on  the  college’s  air  circulation  sys- 
tem are  also  parts  of  their  job. 

“They  do  one  hell  of  a good  job 
on  the  maintaining,  especially  with 
the  age  of  our  equipment.” 

Putt  said  some  of  it  is  already  27 
years  old. 

The  college  has  about  400,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  so  the 
staff  has  the  usual  problems  of  any 
sort  of  mid-commercial  building. 
Putt  said. 

“All  in  all,  the  guys  do  one  hell  of 
a good  job  in  keeping  this  place 
going  and  updating  the  really  old 
stuff. 

“They  say  that  15  years  ago  we 
were  overstaffed,  but  I don’t  buy 
that. 

“It’s  just  that  we’re  doing  things 
better,  smarter,  more  time  efficient, 
and  we’re  replacing  things  rather 
than  waiting  for  them  to  die. 

“We’re  trying  to  be  pro-active  on 
preventative  maintenance,  rather 
than  reactive  when  something  dies, 
and  I think  it  is  paying  off,”  Putt 


By  Robert  Gray 

You  may  never  see  them,  but  ev- 
erybody at  the  college’s  Doon  cam- 
pus depends  on  the  work  they  do. 

They  keep  air  flowing,  the  water 
pumping  and  the  lights  working. 


Bob  McDougall 

(Photo  by  Wladimir  Schweigert) 


Kitchener  Public  Library 


©5  <5ueer»  Street  fMortll 

Kitchener,  Ontario  N2H  2H1 
Telephone  (519)  743-0271 


PRESENTS 


Thursday,  May  19 

Super  Snoops:  Enjoy  making  fingerprint  cards  and 
solving  mysteries.  Ages  7 and  up.  Starts  at  4:00  p.m. 
at  the  KPL  Pioneer  Park. 

Wednesday,  May  25 

Family  Films:  Watch  Cannonball,  Rainbow  Wars, 
and  The  Remarkable  Runaway  Riderless  Tricycle. 
Starts  at  7:00  p.m.  at  the  KPL  Forest  Heights. 

Friday,  May  27 

Tea  and  Symphony:  Discussion  and  recorded  high- 
lights from  Forsyth’s  Atayoskewin,  Mozart’s  Piano 
Concerto  No.  17  and  Beethoven’s  Symphony  No.  5 
with  Guest  Conductor  Bramwell  Tovey.  Starts  at 
12:00  p.m. 


Victoria  Day  Hours 


The  Kitchener  Public  Library  is  closed  at  all  locations 
Sunday  , May  22  and  Monday,  May  23. 


Suites  become  hotel 


By  Sean  McMinn 

Now  that  the  school  year  is 
over  and  students  have  moved 
out  of  Rodeway  Suites,  the  res- 
idence will  be  operated  as  a reg- 
ular hotel  over  the  summer. 

Manager  Brett  Wehrle  said  he 
expect  about  40-60  per  cent  oc- 
cupancy throughout  the  sum- 
mer, with  some  nights  more 
heavily  booked  than  others. 

Wehrle  said  Rodeway  pro- 
motes itself  through  companies 
such  as  the  Canadian  Automo- 
bile Association,  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Visitor  and 
Convention  Bureau  and  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Rodeway 
also  handles  advertising 
through  direct  mailing. 

There  is  also  another  Rodeway 


Suites  located  in  Oshawa  that 
will  be  operating  the  same 
through  the  summer,  said 
Wehrle. 

Although  Rodeway  is  no 
longer  a residence  for  students 
in  the  summer,  some  students 
did  choose  to  stay.  They  moved 
to  the  first  floor  and  were  as- 
signed new  roommates. 

Wehrle  said  the  rules  students 
had  to  follow  when  Rodeway 
was  operated  as  a residence 
have  not  changed,  “but  obvi- 
ously the  business  in  the  sum- 
mer is  geared  more  towards  the 
hotel.” 

The  hotel  rooms  are  priced  at 
$61  for  a single  and  $69  for  a 
double. 

The  building  will  revert  to  a 
residence  in  September. 
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Adult  hockey  begins 


By  Ken  Gallagher 

A less  than  noisy  crowd  of  1 0 spectators 
freeze  on  the  wooden  seats  of  the  Ken- 
neth E.  Hunter  recreation  centre,  drink 
coffee  and  stare  blankly  onto  the  ice. 

They  witness  bodies  flying,  a black  disc 
floating  around  and  people  armed  with 
sticks,  skating  with  little  or  no  regard  for 
human  safety. 

The  Conestoga  College  adult  summer 
hockey  leagues  have  begun. 

The  program,  started  up  again  in  April, 
emphasises  friendly  competition  be- 
tween locally  sponsored  clubs. 

There  are  two  different  adult  leagues. 
One  league  appeals  to  the  recreational 
player  and  the  other  to  players  who  are  a 
little  more  serious. 

In  both  leagues  the  offside-pass  rule  has 
been  waived  and  no  body  contact  is  per- 
mitted. 

In  the  recreational  league,  the  dreaded 
slapshot  is  also  prohibited. 

Games  are  officiated  by  members  of  the 
Kitchener  Referees  Association,  using  a 
two-referee  system. 

The  quality  of  play  varies,  because  on 
the  ice  at  any  given  time  40-year-old  men 
could  be  trying  to  stop  sharp-shooting 
21 -year-olds. 


It  is  pressure-free,  organized  hockey 
and  basically  the  men  (and  one  woman) 
have  given  up  the  sofa  to  make  some 
friends  and  stay  in  shape. 

Jeff  Zehr  is  a 15-year-old  forward  with 
the  Tavistock  “CC”  Bantams. 

He  plays  in  the  adult  league  at  Con- 
estoga, rather  than  the  youth  league  he  is 
eligible  for. 

Zehr  aspires  to  become  a member  of  the 
Stratford  Cullitons  Junior  B hockey  team 
and  intends  to  use  this  ice  time  to  sharpen 
his  skills. 

“It’s  good  for  development.  I really 
s.  hope  to  try  out  for  some  junior  teams,  like 
Stratford,  and  I like  being  out  here,”  he 
said. 

“It’s  something  I can  do  over  the  sum- 
mer that  will  help  in  the  winter.” 

The  recreation  centre’s  Olympic-sized 
ice  surface  is  maintained  throughout  the 
summer  months. 

Unlike  most  arena  ice  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  recreation  centre’s  ice  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition. 

The  fees  for  the  ice  are  covered  in  each 
team’s  $1,500  entry  fee. 

Games  are  played  Sundays  throughout 
the  summer,  between  7 a.m.  and  3:30 
p.m.  and  there  is  absolutely  no  charge  for 
admission. 


15-year-old  Jeff  Zehr,  one  of  the  youngest  players  in  the  league,  fires  the  puck  past  a 
goaltender  into  the  net  as  the  adult  summer  hockey  begins.  (Photo  by  Ken  Gallagher) 


Pub  opening  delayed 


By  Mike  Beitz 

Students  at  Doon  Campus  will 
have  to  wait  a little  longer  for  the 

opening  of  the  new  sports  lounge  at 
the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation 

Centre. 

Dan  Young,  manager  of  athletics 
and  recreation  at  Doon,  said  the 
target  date  for  the  opening  of  the 
lounge  has  been  pushed  from  May 
15  to  May  24  due  to  construction 
delays. 

"Everything  else  seems  to  be 
going  pretty  well,”  said  Young. 
"We’ve  picked  a name  and  we  have 
some  students  at  work  designing  a 
logo.” 

Young  said  he  was  very  pleased 
with  the  response  to  the  contest  to 


name  the  lounge,  which  was  held 
by  Conestoga  College’s  academic 
management  committee. 

“We  had  over  50  submissions  of 

names  from  students,”  said  Young. 

"It  was  tough  to  narrow  it  down  to 
one.” 

Some  examples  of  names  submit- 
ted were:  Cliff’s  Place,  The  Condor 
Hut,  and  The  Condor  Cave.  One 
student  wanted  to  name  the  lounge 
“It  used  to  be  a dump  but  now  it’s 
kind  of  a nice  place.” 

“We  had  a little  trouble  fitting  that 
one  on  a logo,  though,”  said  Y oung. 

The  name  was  chosen  by  a com- 
mittee of  recreation  centre  staff  and 
one  Doon  Student  Association 
member,  and  will  be  released  at  the 
grand  opening  of  the  lounge. 


Coming  through 

Joe  Coelho,  33,  a former  mechanical  engineering  student 
lugs  his  equipment  to  his  car  from  the  recreation  centre  after 
playing  hockey,  May  8.  (Photo  by  Rob 


Condor  teams  at  Conestoga  college 
enjoy  highly  successful  93-94  season 


By  Sean  McMinn 

This  year  in  sports  was  a highly 

successful  and  competetive  one  for 
all  the  teams,  says  the  college’s 
manager  of  athletics  and  recre- 
ation. 

The  women’s  softball  team  was 
very  competitive,  and  although 
there  were  a number  of  rookies  this 
year,  they  played  well,  said  Dan 
Young.  There  were  three  players 
named  to  the  all-star  team. 

“They  have  to  build  the  team,  and 
next  year’s  team  should  be 
stronger.” 

The  women’s  soccer  team  had  a 
great  year  and  ended  first  in  the 
West  Division. 

“Although  we  didn’t  win  a medal 
in  the  Ontario  College  Athletic  As- 
sociation  (OCAA)  tournament 
championships,  the  team  played 
well.  Robin  Butler,  the  goaltender, 
had  a great  year.” 

The  men’s  outdoor  soccer  team 


did  not  have  as  successful  a year, 
but  was  still  very  competitive 
throughout  the  season,  he  said. 
Conestoga  hosted  the  national 
championships  in  the  fall. 

As  for  the  indoor  soccer  teams, 
the  women’s  team  won  the  silver 
medal  and  the  men’s  team  placed 
fourth  in  the  OCAA  tournament. 

“The  men’s  indoor  soccer  was  a 
bit  of  a disappointment.  It  was  the 
first  time  they  have  finished  with- 
out a medal,”  said  campus  athletics 
supervisor  Duane  Shadd. 

“It’s  a nice  kick  in  the  pants.  We 
have  to  go  back  now  and  reassess 
and  come  up  with  different  strate- 
gies and  be  ready  to  step  up  next 
time  it  comes  around.” 

The  men’s  hockey  team  also  had 
a highly  successful  year.  The  Con- 
dors won  the  gold  medal  in  the 
OCAA  championship  tournament. 

“The  highlights  of  the  year  were 
hosting  the  national  soccer  champi- 
onship and  hosting  the  OCAA 


hockey  championship,  which  our 
team  won  the  gold  medal,”  Young 
added. 

As  for  the  intramural  teams, 
Shadd  said  he  was  happy  with  the 
outcome.  “We  ended  the  year  on  a 
real  positive  note  with  participa- 
tion. I was  fortunate  enough  to  take 
over  from  Barb  McCauley. 

“Barb  had  everything  down  pat  in 
the  intramural  committee  and  that 
made  everything  easy.” 

Shadd  said  the  intramurals  kept 
the  students  busy  and  interested  all 
year. 

“When  they  (students)  start  ask- 
ing for  more  time  for  longer  games 
you  know  you’ve  got  something 
going.” 

Shadd  said  he  can  measure  the 
success  of  this  year’s  intramural 
program  not  by  the  number  of 
teams  that  played,  but  the  number 
of  people  who  showed. 

“We  didn’t  have  a lot  of  forfeited 
games.” 


Sports  briefs 


By  Ken  Gallagher 

OCAA  reps  to  meet 

Dan  Young  and  Barb 
McCauley  represented  Con- 
estoga College  at  an  Ontario  Col- 
leges  Athletic  Association 
(OCAA)  meeting  in  Niagara 
Falls  the  week  of  May  9 to  work 
out  the  1994-95  varsity  sporting 
schedules. 

The  annual  OCAA  meeting  is  a 
hectic  time  for  college  represen- 
tatives. Concerns  about  facility 
availability  and  travel  are  usually 
key  topics  of  discussion. 

McCauley  said  that  besides  ice 
availability  and  travel  problems, 
there  are  other  important  items  to 
consider  in  scheduling. 


“Academics  are  also  one  of  our 
concerns.  We  know  we  can’t 
schedule  ten  games  per  week.” 

Students  are  often  afraid  to  try 
out  for  a varsity  club  because  of 
the  demanding  time  restraints 
participation  places  on  academic 
work.  Varsity  sports  such  as 
hockey  involve  two  practices  per 
week  on  top  of  a bi-weekly  game 
and  a tournament. 

McCauley  noted  that  while 
schedules  are  considered  official 
after  being  set  by  the  OCAA, 
minor  changes  are  permitted. 

Hidden  trophy 

The  Ontario  Colleges  Athletic 
Association  hockey  champion- 
ship trophy  is  hidden  away  from 
the  eyes  of  the  college.  Accord- 


ing to  athletic  therapist  Doug  Per- 
kins, the  cup  was  just  too  large  for 
the  packed  trophy  cabinets  in  the 
recreation  centre  lobby. 

The  cup  currently  rests  above 
the  heads  of  the  office  staff  in 
central  control,  located  in  the 
main  lobby. 

Long  goes  long 

Varsity  hockey  star  Dave  Long 
has  already  begun  going  through 
the  paces  to  three-peat  as  the  On- 
tario Colleges  Athletic  Associa- 
tion scoring  champion. 

Earlier  in  May,  the  Conestoga 
male  athlete  of  the  year  was  in  the 
weight  room  working  out. 

Long  led  the  Condors  to  their 
first  OCAA  title  this  year,  and  led 
all  scoring  with  67  points. 
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Students  part  of  campus  computer  woes 


Problem  solving  can  be  tough  but,  computer  services  programer/analyst  Wayne  Hewitt  is  constantly 
on  the  job  to  make  the  computers  work.  (Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


By  Frank  Knobloch 

They’ve  been  cursed,  criticized 
and  raked  over  the  coals  for 
Conestoga’s  computer  woes,  but 
programmer-analyst  Wayne 
Hewitt  says  many  problems  would 
not  exist  if  students  used  correct 
procedure  and  care  when  working 
at  a computer  workstation. 

"T  don’t  know  if  students  get 
bored  in  class  or  what,”  said 
Hewitt,  who  acknowledged  prob- 
lems which  plagued  college  com- 
puters last  semester. 

“But  I’ve  seen  drive  covers 
pushed  in  and  inventory  stickers 
picked  off,”  Hewitt  said. 

Workstation  IDs  often  are  re- 
moved. “It  can  be  a pain  for  a stu- 
dent who  wants  to  use  that 
machine,”  he  said. 

Switching  off  machines  without 
exiting  properly  also  creates  prob- 
lems, he  said. 

“For  Auto-Cad  it  definitely  cre- 
ates problems.”  If  procedure  isn’t 
followed,  that  copy  of  the  program 
is  usually  inaccessible  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Graphics-intensive  programs 
such  as  Windows  are  also  a source 
of  trouble. 

“They  put  quite  a load  on  the  sys- 
tem. We  have  one  of  the  worst  case 


scenarios  you  could  imagine  — ev- 
eryone wants  the  same  program  at 
the  same  time.”  It  can  overload  the 
server,  Hewitt  said. 

Address  switches  on  computers 
are  also  sometimes  tampered  with. 


he  said.  Tampering  with  a server 
can  cause  a network  to  collapse. 

“We’ve  had  cases  where  students 
came  in  and  deleted  files  that  were 
needed  by  the  software.” 

A persistent  headache  is  the  pro- 


liferation of  computer  games  on  the 
system,  said  Hewitt.  “We  try  to 
clean  up  some  of  them  but  that’s  a 
losing  battle.  As  fast  as  we  take 
them  off,  somebody  else  puts  them 
on,”  he  said. 


Some  software  brought  in  by  stu- 
dents also  leads  to  paper  waste,  he 
said,  using  LaserJet  printing  car- 
tridges, at  $60-90  apiece,  at  a fast 
clip. 

“Students  often  try  to  print  from 
software  they’ve  brought  in  and  it’s 
not  configured  to  LaserJet. 

“What  happens  is  you’ll  get 
reams  and  reams  of  paper  printed 
with  only  a few  characters  on  each 
page.  I’ve  had  people  knock  on  the 
door  and  ask  me  to  stop  the 
printer.” 

Hewitt  said  students  could  help 
prevent  problems  if  they  would  fol- 
low the  following  basic  tenets: 

1 ) Don’t  drink  or  eat  in  computer 
labs. 

2)  Don’t  put  a floppy  disk  in  when 
powering  on.  In  the  boot  phase,  it’ll 
wipe  out  the  floppy. 

3)  Make  several  back-up  copies 
of  your  work  and  .save  often. 

4)  Use  only  high  density  floppies. 
The  college’s  computers  don’t  like 
double-sided  double-density  disks. 

5)  Make  sure  the  correct  printer  is 
selected. 

6)  Learn  how  to  recover  files. 

7)  Use  the  print  preview  and  save 
your  work  before  printing. 

8)  Don’t  shut  off  a computer  in 
the  middle  of  a program.  Follow 
the  proper  exit  sequence. 


Student  services  take 
no  summer  holidays 


Counsellor  Carol  Gregory  holds  up  a sign  to  let  students  know  that  Student  Services  is  operating 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  (Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


By  Frank  Knobloch 

While  some  of ‘their  colleagues 
are  on  holidays,  the  staff  in  the 
college’s  student  services  depart- 
ment is  carrying  on  as  usual  over 
the  summer  semester. 

Counsellor  Carol  Gregory  said 
it’s  business  as  usual.  “It’s  essen- 
tially the  same,  but  we  don’t  run  the 
usual  set  of  workshops  that  we  run 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  and  win- 
ter semesters.” 

Academic,  admission,  career,  and 
financial  counselling  are  all  avail- 
able to  students  through  the  sum- 
mer, said  Gregory.  Housing 
information  can  be  obtained  as 
well. 

Counselling  students  for  summer- 
time blues  is  part  of  the  service  as 
well,  she  said.  “They’re  burned  out 
by  the  summer  semester.” 

She  recommends  that  those  suf- 
fering from  the  blues  check  their 
goals  and  find  out  what’s  bothering 
them.  “Ask  yourself  the  question: 
‘Why  am  I in  summer  school?’ 
Then  try  to  refocus.” 

Don’t  expect  to  be  the  only  one  in 
line  during  the  summer  at  student 
services.  They  will  be  busy  because 
of  reduced  staff  due  to  holidays, 
said  Gregory. 

“We’ll  probably  be  fairly  busy 


because  you’ll  get  everything  land- 
ing on  one  person.”  Meetings  to 
organize  for  fall  orientation  and 
workshops  for  students  keeps  the 
department  on  its  toes,  she  said,  and 
many  students  come  for  admissions 
counselling  as  well,  she  said. 

College  can  be  enjoyable  during 
the  summer  by  planning  activities, 
said  Gregory.  Walking,  playing 
ball,  bicycling  or  swimming  are 
just  a few  of  the  activities  she  rec- 
ommends to  relieve  the  stress  of 
summer  school. 

“A  student  can’t  expect  to  main- 
tain the  same  creativity  and  energy 
level  day  after  day  as  when  they 
first  started.”  Plan  activities  on  a 
regular  basis,  try  different  things; 
do  what  works  for  you,  said  Greg- 
ory. 

Fun  doesn’t  have  to  cost  millions. 
“This  time  of  year  there  are  a lot  of 
things  going  on  in  the  community 
at  low  cost  or  no  cost,”  said  Greg- 
ory. Students  looking  for  cheap 
thrills  should  check  out  area  com- 
munity centres  that  provide  numer- 
ous stress  relievers  and  remember 
that  area  hiking  trails  are  opening 
for  the  season,  she  said. 

The  special  needs  department, 
which  helps  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, hasn’t  left  for  the  beach 
either;  they’re  fully  operational  and 


working  Monday  to  Friday. 

“Actually,  the  spring  and  summer 
are  our  busiest  seasons  because  we 
do  a lot  of  intake  interviews  for 
students  who  have  been  accepted,” 
said  counsellor  Kelly  Nixon. 

Once  accepted,  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  rigors  of  the  fall  se- 
mester, special  needs  counsellors 
help  students  with  books,  housing. 


study  and  writing  skills  and  other 
services. 

Nixon  expects  30-35  new  intakes 
for  the  fall  semester.  But  that’s  a 
conservative  figure,  she  said.  “Stu- 
dents with  physical  disabilities 
make  appointments  and  that  gives 
us  time  to  work  with  faculty  to 
make  sure  they’ll  be  able  to  physi- 
cally do  the  program.” 


The  summertime  blues  can  be  a 
problem,  said  Nixon.  “We’ve  had 
students  who,  because  of  their  dis- 
ability, have  felt  like  they’ve  been 
out  on  the  fringes  somewhat  in 
terms  of  finding  people  that  match 
their  own  interests.”  Building  con- 
fidence and  self  esteem  in  the  stu- 
dent can  remedy  that  dilemma,  she 
said. 


Special  needs  department  helps  students  to  learn  their  own  way 


By  Alan  Horn 

Close  to  300  students  at  three  Conestoga 
campuses  have  an  affiliation  with  the 
college’s  special  needs  department. 

They  may  receive  academic  assistance, 
but  Rick  Casey,  a special  needs  counsellor, 
is  quick  to  point  out  that  a learning  disabil- 
ity does  not  indicate  a lower  IQ,  but  only 
that  a student  learns  a different  way  than 
most. 


Students  at  Doon  campus  receiving  aca- 
demic assistance  must  identify  the  nature  of 
their  disability  and  the  types  of  support  they 
received  in  the  past. 

“We  don’t  move  on  any  student  without 
the  documentation  in  place.  We  do  take  on 
a number  of  people  in  between  September 
and  the  end  of  the  year  who  did  not  identify 
themselves  (as  learning  disabled)  within  the 
academic  year.” 

If  faculty  discover  a student  having  diffi- 


culty with  course  material  they  may  refer 
the  student  to  student  services,  where  an 
assessment  is  done  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  It  may  be  a learning  disabil- 
ity or  a problem  with  time  management. 

If  it  is  a disability,  the  student  is  referred 
to  special  needs  and  worked  with  on  an 
individual  basis. 

“Every  learning  disabled  student  is  differ- 
ent. What  might  work  for  one  person  may 
not  work  for  another,”  Casey  said. 


Casey  also  added  that  it  is  a major  goal  of 
special  needs  to  work  individually  with  stu- 
dents. 

Kelly  Nixon,  also  a counsellor  with  spe- 
cial needs,  said  students  without  learning 
disabilities  can  pick  up  information  many 
different  ways,  including  audio  and  visual 
instruction. 

A disabled  student,  however,  will  proba- 
bly only  be  able  to  pick  up  the  information 
by  using  one  method. 
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Next  Generation  sojourn  comes  to  an  end 


By  William  Kennedy 

A chapter  in  the  future  history  of  the  human 
race  and  its  galactic  friends  and  enemies  is  draw- 
ing rapidly  to  a close. 

On  May  25,  CITY-TV  (channel  57,  Toronto) 
will  air  a special  two-hour  series  finale  which 
wraps  up  seven  years  and  almost  170  episodes 
of  television  history.  WUTV  (Fox-29,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.)  will  air  the  finale  on  Friday,  May  27. 

After  the  USS  Enterprise  NCC  1701-D  sails 


Star  Trek’s  Video  Legacy 

Star  Trek's  video  legacy,  up  to  May  16, 
1994,  comprises  the  following: 

> the  completely  reconstructed  version 
of  the  original  series  pilot.  The  Cage 

> 78  one-hour  episodes  of  the  classic  series 

> 22  half-hour  episodes  of  the  animated 
adventures  (disavowed  by  many  "true" 
trekkers  because  this  series  is  not  included 
in  any  official  Star  Trek  Chronology) 

> 6 highly-successful  motion  pictures 

> 42  epi^des  of  Deep  Space  Nine  (despite 
unfavorable  comparisons  to  Babylon  5) 

> 157  hour-long  episodes  of  ST:TNG 

> 9 two-hour  episodes  of  ST:TNG 


i 


her  final  television  voyage,  Jean-Luc  Picard, 
William  Riker,  Data  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  will 
move  to  the  big  screen. 

In  traditional  Star  Trek  style,  executive  pro- 
ducer Rick  Berman  ends  this  series  as  though  it 
were  merely  one  seven-year-long  morality  play. 

(This  is  a tribute  to  series  creator  Gene 
Roddenberry’s  desire  to  have  ST:  TNG  run  for 
seven  years  — a dream  the  NBC  television  net- 
work disallowed  for  the  original  series). 

Paramount  is  releasing  few  details  about  the 
content  of  the  final  episode,  but  commercials 
have  provided  some  clues. 

The  enigmatic  Q returns  to  pass  judgment  once 
again  on  the  crew  of  the  Enterprise:  “May  what- 
ever god  you  believe  in  have  mercy  on  your 
souls,”  he  says,  echoing  the  judgment  he  pro- 
nounced in  Encounter  at  Farpoint,  the  series’ 
1987  premiere. 

Several  Farewell-to-Star-Trek  parties  and  re- 
lated events  have  been  scheduled.  Most  notably, 
the  Toronto  SkyDome  is  hosting  a commemora- 
tive bash  on  night  of  the  CITY-TV  broadcast. 

TV  Guide  is  publishing  Farewell  to  Star  Trek, 
a 128-page  tribute  to  ST:TNG,  which  includes 
“commemorative  photographs,  cast  interviews, 
detailed  articles  about  the  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture of  Star  Trek  as  well  as  complete  descriptions 
of  every  ST:TNG  episode  ever  shown,”  said  the 


T rek’s  Social  Conscience  . j 

i 

Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generatiop  tack-  | 
led  several  issues  during  its  seven-year  ■ 
run,  issues  with  which  American  soci- 
ety is  still  struggling,  such  as: 

» Abortion  (The  Child,  second  season) 

» Lifestyle  choices  (The  Outcast,  fifth  season) 

» Chemical  addiction,  drug  trafficking 
(Symbiosis,  first  season) 

» Family  reconciliation  (The  Icarus  Factor, 
second  season;  Family,  fourth  season) 

» War  (The  Arsenal  of  Freedom,  first  season) 

» Religion,  fanaticism  (Devil's  Due,  fourth 
season 

» Revenge  (The  Battle,  first  season;  Bloodlines, 
seventh  season) 


advertisement  which  has  appeared  in  TV  Guide 
for  several  weeks. 

Whether  or  not  one  likes  Star  Trek,  its  influ- 
ence is  undeniable  and  it  has  affected  the  entire 
human  community. 

Roddenberry’s  vision  of  a society  that  has 
learned  to  accept  itself,  flaws  and  all,  and  has 
learned  to  get  along  without  self-destructing, 
will  continue  to  be  a seductive  philosophical 
view  of  the  future  history  of  Planet  Earth. 


Guarding  Tess  locks  out  comedy 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

The  results  are  disastrous  when  a 
reluctant  U.S.  secret  service  agent, 
played  by  Nicholas  Cage,  is  as- 
signed to  guard  a feisty  former  first 
lady,  played  by  Shirley  MacLaine, 
in  Tristar  Pictures’  release.  Guard- 
ing Tess. 

Cage’s  character,  Douglas  Ches- 
nic,  is  a by-the-book  professional 
Secret  Agent  In  Charge  (SAIC.)  He 
is  also  the  former  first  lady’s  favor- 
ite  secret  service  agent,  yet 
throughout  the  movie  they  con- 
tinue to  butt  heads  like  spoiled  chil- 
dren. 

MacLaine’s  character,  Carslile, 
the  widow  of  former  U.S.  president 
Jim  Carslile,  is  now  a national  trea- 
sure that  requires  government  pro- 
tection. Though  she  is  as  sweet  as 


pie  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public, 
she  is  more  than 
a handful  for 
Chesnic  and  his 
crew.  Problems  arise  when  the  ob- 
stinate Carslile  begins  to  go  out  of 
her  way  to  make  life  difficult  for 
Chesnic. 

Director  Hugh  Wilson  depicts 
their  slowly  budding  relationship  in 
a manner  that  is  almost  undetect- 
able. This  is  the  kind  of  movie  that 
keeps  you  from  realizing  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  characters 
until  the  end. 

Guarding  Tess  is  called  a comedy 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  but  the 
comedy  is  lacking.  For  that  matter, 
so  is  the  supposedly  dramatic  fin- 
ish. The  movie  lacks  so  much  emo- 
tion and  tear-jerking  that  it  would 


be  shocking  to 
see  what  ended 
up  on  the  cut- 
ting room 
floor. 

For  instance,  Carslile  jokingly  re- 
veals early  in  the  film  that  she  has 
an  inoperable  brain  tumor.  Instead 
of  playing  on  this  strong  point, 
which  would  show  more  of  her 
character,  Wilson  instead  lets  it  fall 
by  the  wayside. 

Despite  their  original  relation- 
ship, MacLaine’s  portrayal  of  the 
obstinate  widow  steals  the  show. 
Carslile  is  one  of  the  most  unpre- 
dictable, uncanny,  outspoken  char- 
acters to  take  to  the  screen. 

However,  her  hijinks  are  the  sole 
source  of  hilarity  in  the  picture.  For 
a movie  that  boasts  a strong  come- 
dic actor  such  as  Cage,  it  is  surpris- 


ing the  audience’s  amusement  is 
left  up  to  MacLaine,  who  is  known 
for  her  serious  dramatic  roles,  such 
as  Terms  of  Endearment. 

Cage’s  performance  is  typical. 
His  monotonous  voice  runs  over 
the  lines  like  he  is  half  asleep,  and 
his  lack  of  emotion  gives  the  char- 
acter no  depth.  As  an  actor,  he 
seems  to  be  more  at  home  portray- 
ing a fugitive  on  the  run,  such  as  in 
Raising  Arizona  and  Wild  at  Heart, 

and  not  a deadly  serious  secret  ser- 
vice agent. 

This  is  a movie  that  is  not  worth 
the  ticket  price,  because  it  doesn’t 
give  the  audience  the  comedy  ex- 
perience they  are  expecting. 

Its  predictable  plotline,  mediocre 
attempt  at  drama  and  lack  of  hilar- 
ity don’t  give  it  what  the  previews 
promise. 
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Wanted 


CONESTOGA  COLLEGE 
RECREATION  CEiNTRE 


Fitness  Instructors 


We  are  currently  accepting  applications 
for  instructors  for  our  fall  fitness 
classes 

Morning  classes;  7:15  - 8:00  a.m.  Mon- 
(jays,  Wednesdays  & Fridays 

Noon:  1 2:35  -1:15  p.m.  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  & Fridays 

Fitness:  4:40  - 5:25  p.m.  Tuesdays  & 
Thursdays 

Applications  should  be  accompanied 
by  resume.  For  more  information 
please  contact  Duane  Shadd  at  the  Rec- 
reation Centre,  748-3512,  Ext.  385 


Thumbelina  gets  two  thumbs  up 


By  Venus  Cahill 

It’s  refreshing  to  see  more  family 
movies  hitting  the  big  screen.  Hans 
Christian  Anderson’s  Thumbelina 
is  a beautifully  animated  adaptation 
of  the  classic. 

Thumbelina  is  a full-length  car- 
toon retelling  of  Andersen’s  fairy 
tale  about  a little  girl  “no  bigger 
than  a thumb.” 

Thumbelina  is  given  to  a childless 
lady  by  a good  witch.  Although  she 
is  happy  with  her  life  on  her 
mother’s  farm,  Thumbelina  longs 
for  friends  the  same  size  as  herself. 

Her  mother  tells  her  a story  about 
the  fairies  and  shortly  after, 
Thumbelina  meets  Cornelius, 
prince  of  the  fairies. 

The  two  fall  instantly  in  love,  but 
before  Cornelius  can  come  back  for 
Thumbelina  she  is  kidnapped.  The 
prince  sets  off  to  find  her  and  what 
follows  is  a journey  in  which 
Thumbelina  meets  new  friends  and 
enemies. 

The  movie  follows  the  adventures 
the  tiny  heroine  experiences  as  she 
encounters  a singing  Spanish  toad 
(voiced  by  Charo)  who  kidnaps  her, 
an  overbearing  beetle  (Gilbert 
Gottfried,  best  known  as  the  voice 
behind  lago  in  Disney’s  Aladdin) 
who  wants  the  beautiful 
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Thumbelina  to  sing  in  the  Beetle 
Ballroom  night  club,  and  a field 
mouse  (Carol  Channing)  who 
wants  pint-sized  girl  to  marry  her 
wealthy  neighbor,  Mr.  Mole. 

A feeling  of  disappointment  set- 
tles over  the  viewers  as  the  movie 
starts.  The  scenery  is  dark  and  flat 
and  there  is  an  underlying  threat 
that  the  movie  will  remain  this  way. 
Don’t  worry  — five  minutes  into 
the  movie  the  audience  is  left  with 
no  doubt  as  to  the  extreme  detail 
and  vivid  color  to  come  in  the  next 
80  minutes  or  so. 

The  detail  is  amazing  throughout 
the  movie  but  never  more  so  than 
with  the  intense  pain,  obvious 
aging,  then  the  immense  hope 
etched  into  Thumbelina’s  mother’s 
face  after  the  disappearance  of  her 
daughter. 

There  is  a beautiful  theme  behind 
this  adaptation  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen’s  Thumbelina  — follow 
your  heart  and  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble — because  above  all  else 
Thumbelina  is  a love  story. 

Like  most  animated  features, 
Thumbelina  contains  a moral. 
Thumbelina’s  mother  puts  it  won- 


derfully when  she  tells  her  daugh- 
ter: “Don’t  ever  wish  to  be  anything 
but  what  you  are.” 

Thumbelina  is  a romantic  adven- 
ture with  just  the  right  mixture  of 
comedy  and  music  (most  of  which 
is  provided  by  Barry  Manilow). 
The  beautifully-created  scenes 
bring  to  life  the  magical  quality  of 
the  fantasy. 

It  is  evident  children  enjoy  the 
movie. 

At  the  screening  I attended,  from 
the  moment  farm  animals  started 
singing  and  dancing,  little  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  big  screen  and 
all  chattering  stopped.  An  hour  into 
the  movie,  most  children  were  get- 
ting antsy,  but  the  conclusion 
quickly  snatched  back  their  atten- 
tion with  its  rainbow  burst  of  color. 

Parents  seemed  to  enjoy  it  even 
more. 

Maybe  it  was  the  fact  that  they 
could  more  understand  the  tie-in 
with  other  romantic  movies.  Maybe 
they  just  had  a longer  attention  span 
or  they  felt  it  seemed  okay  to  be 
transformed  back  to  childhood. 

Anyone  looking  for  good  family 
entertainment  should  see 
Thumbelina.  It  is  a feel-great  movie 
in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  live 
much  longer  than  happily  ever 
after. 


